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apolis, Minnesota, at the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the Centeal Division of 
the Modeen Language Association 
of Ameeica 

By Julius Goebel 



THE NEW PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 



The question whether there are any problems whose 
solution constitutes the particular task of American schol- 
arship has no doubt at one time or another occupied the 
attention of all of us who hope to contribute our mite 
to the development and possible extension of our special 
field of research. It is not a narrow conception of nation- 
ality which prompts this question that I have in mind. 
At the present time it seems to me more than ever neces- 
sary to emphasize the international character of the search 
for truth ; for here, in my opinion, lies the only guarantee 
we have for the permanency of our modern civilization. 
The decay of the civilization of the ancients and the petri- 
fication which finally befell the culture of the Middle Ages 
were due in no small degree to national exclusiveness and 
to the lack of that free interchange of the results of thought 
and investigation which characterizes modern times. It 
seems to me one of the greatest achievements of the Re- 
naissance that it did away with this national exclusive- 
ness, despite the fact that its early beginnings in Italy 
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were national in character. The humanistic ideal soon 
found its champions among the various nationalities, and 
there developed among these champions a sort of brother- 
hood which was held together by the tie of one common 
aim: the revival of ancient art, literature, and life. For 
centuries the study and the appreciation of classical an- 
tiquity thus constituted the intellectual atmosphere in 
which the educated of the various nations lived and moved 
and had their being. Yet, at the same time, we notice 
that in Italy, later in France and England, and finally in 
Germany the vernacular is gradually receiving attention. 
During the seventeenth century we even find the modest 
beginnings of a history of the various national literatures. 
It is significant that the first attempts in this direction 
should have been made in Germany, for I doubt whether 
a book such as Morhoff's " Polyhistor " or his " Unter- 
richt von der Teutschen Sprache und Poesie " could have 
been written in any other country, showing as they do the 
author's study of English, French, and Italian literature. 
To be sure, among single individuals the knowledge of 
foreign languages is found at that time also outside of 
Germany, but it is here that for the first time this knowl- 
edge is pursued for its own sake in accordance with the 
spirit of universality which men such as Johann Val. 
Andreae and Leibniz instilled into all scientific efforts 
during this period. At least ten years before the publica- 
tion of Bacon's " Novum Organon," Johann Val. An- 
dreae had written a little book advocating a general re- 
form of science based upon observation. One of the prin- 
cipal ideas of this book was that this new science was to be 
of an international character, that the society of scholars 
which was to bring about the new era should have its mem- 
bers among various nations, and that the new message was 
to be sent out in five different languages. 
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There is no question in my mind that the new scientific 
spirit foreshadowed in this book exerted its influence also 
on the study of language and literature. For the first 
time we notice the revolutionary effect which a great in- 
tellectual movement such as the rise of empirical science 
had upon the methods and aims of research in almost 
every field of knowledge. 

The idea that henceforth the duty of science is to seek 
for the true nature of man, identical among all the na- 
tions of the earth, appears for the first time in Andreae's 
book, the famous and much misunderstood " Oonfessio 
Fraternitatis Rosaecrucis." That this idea, as far as in- 
vestigation in the various languages and literatures is 
concerned, was not realized until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century was due above all to the powerful hold 
which the conception of the singular greatness of classical 
antiquity had upon the intellectual life of this period. If 
it was a fact that only once in the course of history had the 
ideal of humanity revealed itself in its perfection, and 
found its completest expression in the art, philosophy, and 
literature of the Greeks and Romans, what other nations 
had achieved must inevitably appear as trifling. Accord- 
ing to such a view, the poetical heritage of modern nations, 
which manifests itself in their national legends, their 
lyric, epic, and drama, is doomed to disregard or oblivion, 
and literary productions in the vernacular will receive 
recognition only in so far as they conform to the classical 
tradition. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century there arose 
an entirely new conception of history and the historical 
process. It is the discovery of the naive in contrast to the 
artificial, the sudden realization of the value and impor- 
tance of the national as opposed to the abstract classical 
type of humanity, which causes the rise of the new concep- 
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tion of history. The products of classical antiquity are 
no longer regarded as the highest and the only expression 
of the truly human. On the contrary, humanity has de- 
veloped in its diversity and heauty in every clime and 
under every sky. For the heautiful is no mere abstraction, 
but variously reveals itself in life. It is the historical 
point of view from which we comprehend historical var- 
iety, through which we perceive and enjoy the beautiful 
in all its manifestations, through which, in short, we dis- 
cover a glowing life in the infinitely varying processes of 
history. 

Herder is the man to whom we owe this new and revolu- 
tionary idea. It is through him that the study of modern 
languages and literatures in a large and comprehensive 
sense, first became possible. Although he was an ardent 
admirer of classical antiquity and especially of the Greeks, 
the application of the standards of Graeco-mania to his- 
torical phenomena was repugnant to his sense of truth. 
Thus it was possible for him to gain a true understanding 
for the so-called Dark Ages, so greatly despised by the Age 
of Enlightenment. In his eyes the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire and its culture was not a catastrophe eternally to be 
lamented, but rather the dawn of a new youth for man- 
kind, in which much that was great and fresh had been 
developed. 

The effect of these new and fruitful ideas upon the Ger- 
man Romantic School is well known. What distinguishes 
this school from the romantic movement in England is 
primarily the spirit of universality. This, as we have ob- 
served, appears first in the seventeenth century in the work 
of Andreae and Leibniz, but it found its completest ex- 
pression in Herder. 

Inspired by the spirit of universality and in accordance 
with Herder's ideas, the Romanticists began their search 
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for a national spirit among all peoples. They comprehend 
the spirit of the Middle Ages as common to both the Ger- 
manic and Latin peoples, and at the same time seek to 
penetrate into the true nature of every national individ- 
uality. It is from this point of view that we can under- 
stand how Jakob Grimm, the real founder of modern phil- 
ology, incorporates all Germanic dialects in his Grammar 
and thereby creates the foundation for the scientific study 
of single dialects. In the same manner that Jakob Grimm 
embraces the languages, the mythology, and the law of the 
Germanic peoples, Wilhelm Grimm and Uhland espe- 
sially seek to comprehend as a unit the literature and the 
folklore of the Germanic and Latin nations. 

We may say that it was primarily the discovery of the 
conception of nationality, its worth and its importance 
for modern culture, that made possible the study of the 
modern languages as we understand it today. Almost 
simultaneously with this discovery came the political rec- 
ognition of the various nations in contrast to the abstract 
cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century. But while 
this new political principle leads to great struggles between 
the individual nationalities, modern philology works to- 
ward a mutual understanding and encourages a peaceful 
competition in the search for truth. 

No other great intellectual movement of subsequent 
years has had so powerful an influence upon the develop- 
ment of our studies as has Romanticism. It is through 
Romanticism primarily that the historical method gained 
its sway, and neither Nietzsche's attacks nor the rise of 
the natural sciences in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was able to undermine its dominance. There 
was a time, of course, when it was thought that the so- 
called method of natural science was the magic key which 
would unlock the innermost secrets of the languages and 
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literatures. This was the time when was introduced into 
our science the unfortunate separation between philology 
and literature, a division which, much to its advantage, 
classical philology never recognized. I am the last person 
to deny that the so-called scientific method has contributed 
much that is new to the purely physiological aspect of 
language, but it has utterly failed in the field of literature, 
and it is for this reason that at the present time scholars 
are trying to revive the great and fruitful ideas of the 
Romanticists. 

During recent decades the conviction has gradually 
arisen that the language and especially the literature of a 
people is a partial expression of the entirety of national 
life which we designate by the word culture. This spirit- 
ual life of a nation finds its expression also in art, in 
music, in philosophy, and in science, but nowhere is the 
inner and outer life which lies at the bottom of its political 
activity, nowhere is the true genius of a nation and its 
enduring life more faithfully and purely mirrored than 
in its language and literature, where this life is embodied 
in wonderful imagery. 

The study of the language and literature of a people 
consists in no small measure in deciphering, in reading 
and interpreting this imagery. Such a study has as its 
object the revelation of the entire cultural life of the na- 
tion. But since the civilization of the individual modern 
nations is not exclusive nor nationally limited, and since 
cultural influences pass in countless ways from one nation 
to another, the study of a single modern language and 
literature tends to create an understanding for the entire 
modern civilization. Who can have an historical appre- 
ciation of the German language without a knowledge of 
the various Germanic dialects, indeed without a knowl- 
edge of the Romance languages, and who can comprehend 
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the true spirit of German literature without due regard 
for the English, Scandinavian, French, Spanish, and 
Italian literatures? Today, more than ever before, the 
spirit which inspires the study of modern languages and 
literatures is the idea of universality, the idea which 
inspired Leibniz, Herder, and the Romanticists. 

It is here, in my opinion, that we may find the new 
problems for American scholarship ; for it is in this coun- 
try that the civilizations of the various European nations 
meet, and it is here that they are developing into a new 
and individual civilization. Never before in the course 
of history has so great and rich a field been offered to both 
the philologian and the historian of literature. The point 
might be raised that these problems which I have in mind 
touch the historian more closely, but our American his- 
toriography, prejudiced by a one-sided conception of his- 
tory, has up to the present time paid little or no attention 
to them, and I doubt whether they can ever be solved with- 
out the help of the philologian. 

If we proceed from the fact that our national culture 
is neither complete nor shaped by a single ethnic force, 
but that it is of a composite nature and still in the making, 
one of the most immediate and important problems seems 
to me to be concerned with penetrating into this process 
of formation. First of all an inventory must be made of 
the cultural possessions which the various ethnic elements 
have brought to this country. Since the immigrants who 
have poured into this country during the past three cen- 
turies have come from various social classes, we may dis- 
tinguish between popular tradition and higher culture. 
While the task which I have in mind appears relatively 
simple as far as the English element is concerned, it is 
much more complex in regard to the other ethnic groups. 
These groups, however, have also clung to their customs 
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and their folklore and transmitted it to their environment, 
and they, too, have shown poetic and artistic activity. To- 
day when speaking of American poetry, we mean only 
that written in English. We forget that there is also an 
American poetry in other languages. As a German philo- 
logian I am thinking of course, in the first place, of Ameri- 
can poetry written in German. This is almost unknown 
to the majority of us ; yet, were it collected in its entirety, 
it would fill many volumes. 

Hand in hand with the establishment of the cultural 
possessions introduced during the various historical 
periods, and hand in hand with the careful collection of 
the documents of continued cultural productivity, should 
go the determination of the geographic distribution of the 
various ethnic elements in this country. Upon this basis 
might be achieved the solution of other important prob- 
lems allied to the psychological relation of the immigrants 
to the fatherland as well as to the new environment. Of 
greater importance is the weighing of conservative and 
progressive tendencies which we may observe in the soul 
of the immigrants, and which throw a most interesting 
light upon the character of all colonial intellectual life 
in general. It will be found that the culture of colonial 
peoples compared with that in the mother country shows a 
retrogression, indeed a sort of petrification; great intel- 
lectual movements in the fatherland are scarcely felt by 
the emigrants. Thus, the English revolution of the seven- 
teenth century as well as the intellectual renaissance in 
Germany during the time of the Storm and Stress and the 
Romantic period left scarcely a trace in America. 

A national literature develops but slowly in colonial 
countries. The question is, what are the conditions which 
finally lead to its attainment, and how long does it still 
remain under the influence of the mother country in re- 
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gard to form and content? Most closely allied to this is 
the important problem of how a new civilization, and con- 
comitantly a new nationality, may develop from the vari- 
ous cultural elements. Does the development of a new 
nationality mean the destruction of the original national 
characteristics of the various ethnic groups? When this 
problem first appeared in America in practical form its 
solution was attempted in the light of the unhistorical 
and rationalistic cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even today there are those who dream of the Uto- 
pia of national uniformity as the aim of this process, and 
the melting pot is praised as the national fetich, the magic 
cauldron out of which this phantom will arise. 

Grave doubts as to this miracle arise, however, in the 
mind of the historian and philologian. Uniformity is 
the goal of tyranny, be it in the garb of a monarchy or 
of a democracy. The highest ideal of true culture is free- 
dom, which cannot be conceived as uniform. The native 
soil for all that is truly characteristic, creative, and of 
ethnical value in a people is the national individuality. 
To seek its destruction means to undermine this soil and 
to hasten decline. How can we students of modern phi- 
lology sanction such a fatal policy, we who have made the 
study of nationality our life work ? 

All the new problems and studies which I have sought 
to indicate presuppose a comparative method and at the 
same time sharpen our vision for the countless relations 
between the various civilized nations which lie hidden in 
the several languages and literatures. In this country 
we recognize more clearly than anywhere else the inter- 
change of cultural possessions between the various nation- 
alities. The richness of modern life in its growth and in 
its diversity opens up before us like a land of wonder. 
While up to the present time the study of comparative 
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literature has only too often consisted in mechanical 
juxtaposition or in superficial generalities, the compara- 
tive method as described above has a true scientific basis. 
By calling to our aid history, philosophy, psychology, and 
aesthetics it becomes possible for us philologians to pene- 
trate into the great intellectual movements which stream 
back and forth between the various civilized nations of 
Europe, and which find their expression in the language 
and literatures of these people. Permit me to illustrate 
what I have in mind by an example. 

It is a fact which has but recently been brought to light 
in all its bearings that from the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury until far into the seventeenth a stream of mystical 
ideas flows from Germany to England. There it takes 
hold of the religious and poetical life of the nation and 
exercises a deep-rooted influence upon the poetry and 
awakening literary criticism of the latter seventeenth cen- 
tury; it helps to determine the fundamental conceptions 
of the English romantic movement, and finally returns 
home in the influence which English philosophy and Eng- 
lish poetry had in Germany in the eighteenth century. 
A detailed and exact account of this great cultural move- 
ment which I have just tried to summarize in a single 
sentence would fill volumes. The discovery and presen- 
tation of similar far-reaching cultural relations between 
the various European nations, and ultimately between Eu- 
rope and America, will open entirely new fields in linguis- 
tics and in the history of literature. 

It would not be fair were I to leave unmentioned the 
fact that attempts have been made in this direction. If 
the history of comparative literature is not content to 
stand still satisfied with purely mechanical comparisons 
or with worthless and discreditable aesthetic talk, it must 
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henceforth regard its work from the higher point of view 
of cultural history which I have indicated. 

The objection may be raised that such a method in- 
fringes upon other scientific fields, and the guardians of 
the boundaries of specialization in science will try to drive 
us back into our own province. If such attacks are made, 
let us console ourselves with the experience of the great 
philosopher and jurist Christian Thomasius, whom the 
theological mediocrities of his time denounced because 
he had the audacity to poach upon the preserves of theol- 
ogy. He had actually taken the liberty of uttering sar- 
castic doubts concerning the orthodox teaching that Adam, 
our great-great-grandfather, had after his fall willed to 
Cain his estates, lands, and meadows, but to Abel his ready 
cash and furniture. 

We do not deny any one the privilege of pursuing the 
well-known paths in his research, but in exchange we de- 
mand the privilege of seeking new and individual fields, 
not because of a false desire for originality but, in the 
final analysis, in order to serve the nation. For a science 
which has lost its connection with the great life of the 
people is in danger of petrification or of serving the ends 
of an unworthy utilitarianism, which after all is synony- 
mous with petrification. The creation of a higher national 
culture in a composite nation, such as ours, is, as I have 
said on another occasion, to a large extent a conscious pro- 
cess, which in a certain way is dirigible and, therefore, 
dependent for its success on the quality of our intellectual 
leaders and their ideals. I cannot conceive of a greater 
and more inspiring mission for the American student of 
modern languages than to have a share in the direction 
of this process, the greatest which history has seen. 



